CHAPTER   XV
LINCOLN   SPEAKS  AT  GETTYSBURG
A PRINTED invitation came to Lincoln's hands notifying him that on Thurs-
day, November ipth, 1863, exercises would be held for die dedication of a
National Soldiers* Cemetery at Gettysburg. In the Helpless onrush of the \var
too many of the fallen had lain as neglected cadavers rotting in the open fields
or thrust into so shallow a resting-place that a common farm plough caught
in their bones. Now by order of Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania seventeen
acres had been purchased on Cemetery Hill, where the Union centre stood
its colours on the second and third of July, and plots of soil had been allotted
each State for its graves.
The sacred and delicate duties of orator of the day had iaJlen oa Edward
Everett^ perhaps foremost of all distinguished American classical orators,
Serene, suave, handsomely venerable in his sixty-ninth year, a prominent
specimen of Northern upper-class distinction, Everett was a natural choice
of the Pennyslvania commissioners, who sought an orator for a solemn
national occasion.
Lincoln meanwhile, in reply to the printed circular invitation, sent word
to the commissioners that he would be present at the ceremonies* This made
it necessary for the commissioners to consider whether the President should
be asked to deliver an address when present.
And so on November 2nd David Wills of Gettysburg, as the special agent
of Governor Curtin and also acting for the several States, by letter informed
Lincoln that the several States having soldiers in the Army of the Potomac
who were HUedj or had since died at hospitals in the vicinity, had procured
grounds for a cemetery and proper burial of their dead. fiThese grounds will
be consecrated and set apart to this sacred purpose by appropriate ceremonies
on Thursday, the ipth instant. I am authorized by the Governors of the
various States to invite you to be present and participate in these ceremonies^
'which will doubtless be very imposing and solemnly impressive. It is the
desire that after the oration, you, as Chief Executive of the nation^ formally
set apart these grounds to their sacred use by a few appropriate remarks.*
Lincoln's personal touch with Gettysburg, by telegraph, mail, courier, and
by a throng of associations, made it a place of great realities to him. Just
after the battle there, a woman had come to his office* the doorman saying
she had been 'crying and taking on* for several days trying to see the Presi-
dent. Her husband aad three sons were in the army. On part of her
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